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INTRODUCTION 


Because of her vast contribution to the mentally ill, professional workers in the field of mental health, 


lawmen and those concerned said these things about Katherine Hamilton: 


“By her dynamic forceful personality and terrific energy she has stimulated not only Terre Haute and Vigo 
County, but the entire State of Indiana and even made an impact on the nation. She is the Dorothy Lynde Dix of 
today, arousing the public, arousing the medical profession, arousing the legislators to the needs of the mentally ill 
and mentally retarded.” --S.T. Ginsberg, M.D., Commissioner 


Department of Mental Health, State of Indiana 


“Your untiring interest in the mentally ill and your devotion to the cause of improving care and treatment given 
them is appreciated not only by those in your own state, but by all of us who are devoted to the same cause.” 
--Marka T. DuPont (Mrs. A. Felix, Jr.) 
President, National Association for Mental Health, 1961 


“I would like to add my congratulations to the many others I know you have received together with my every 
good wish.” --Matthew E. Welsh 


Governor, State of Indiana 


“The mentally ill have lost a brave and tireless friend. Katherine Hamilton’s intelligence, energy and dedication 
will continue to be an inspiration to me and to all who have worked with her.” 
--Joseph R. Brown, Executive Director 


Indiana Association for Mental Health 


“Her concern with mental health problems in Vigo County, her belief that these problems could be solved, the 
energy and enthusiasm that she devoted to their solution, and the interest that she aroused in to her people have 
resulted in the development of one of the most effective county mental health associations in Indiana.” 

--Editorial 


Terre Haute Tribune 


“I wish to send you this note of my admiration of what you have done to further the cause of better care and 
understanding for the mentally ill. I can think of no other words to express my feeling except a simple ‘thank 
you’, and that I do with all my heart.” 

--A Former Mental Patient 


These comments were made because Katherine Hamilton contributed the following: 
A. Dedicated 33 years of her life to the mentally ill. 
| B. Helped in the organization and growth of the Vigo County Association for Mental Health. 


C. Served the Indiana Association for Mental Health for 10 years as a board member, secretary and 


delegate to the National Association for Mental Health. 
D. Eliminated the practice of patient jailing in her county and improved the situation in Indiana. 
E: Provided transportation for patients and families to state hospitals. 


F. Helped establish the Vigo County Adult and Child Guidance Clinic. 


G. Helped develop the Adopt-A-Patient program in which people assume the role of a relative of a 
patient. 

H. Helped develop the hospital volunteer services in Indiana. 

I Lobbied for increased appropriations for the Department of Mental Health so that patients could be 


provided better care and treatment. 


J. Helped expand the National Association for Mental Health so that there was equitable 


representation from throughout the United States on the board of directors. 


KATHERINE HAMILTON HONORED... 

The disease that ultimately would claim the life of Katherine Hamilton prevented her from attending a 
luncheon, February 13, 1961, in her honor, sponsored by the Vigo County, Indiana, Health and Welfare 
Association. Officers of the Association decided to go ahead with their plans to honor her for she had contributed 
so much to her city, county, state and nation. 

From her hospital in St. Louis, Katherine Hamilton sent these words to the hundreds of people who 
assembled to honor her: 

“On my twenty-fifth birthday, I was called upon to sign my twenty-seven year old sister over to the 
custodial care of those appointed by the State of Massachusetts (where she was living at that time) to care for its 
mentally ill. Burnt deep into my heart is that frightening experience when that heavy door, which shut my sister 
in, also shut me out. I was terrified. What would those people do to her? Would they be kind to her? How and 
why had this thing happened to her, whom I had teased and badgered all my life, whom I had also deeply loved? 
Would they, could they, those people, help this person to whom I could no longer come close because we no 
longer spoke the same language, no longer lived in the same world? I was soon to learn that they could not. They 
could neither help her, nor did they have the least idea why she had become ill. They came to me for answers to 
their countless questions. What had she been like as a child? When and how had her behavior changed? Did I 
have any clues as to why this happened? In the end the summation was simple: Diagnosis, schizophrenia. 
Recommendations, none. Prognosis, steady downhill course. 

“Do you wonder that I have had for thirty-three intervening years an avid interest in the development of the 
mental health field, for this prognosis was borne out by time? In 1944 my sister died of tuberculosis in 
Evansville, Indiana, State Hospital, emaciated and animal-like, incommunicative, a human vegetable. At this 
juncture I would like to make one point clear. I have been on boards of organizations since my teens. I have 
worked on drives since before that, selling cookies, lemonade, etc. as a kid. In all the work I have ever done, I 
have never had to work so hard to get constructive results as in the field of mental health. The apathy and lack of 
understanding in respect to mental illness is abysmal. This must change. Mental illness is an illness like other 
illnesses. It has physical, sociological and to a certain minimal extent, but no more so, probably, than 
tuberculosis, hereditary causes. People must learn to know and accept it. Roosevelt’s polio spurred on the March 
of Dimes, Eisenhower’s heart attack gave the Heart Association a terrific boost. Let’s not wait until one of our 
president’s has a manic depressive attack before we all get on the bandwagon and give mental illness the attention 


its importance warrants.” 


Entering the field of mental health on the professional level, Katherine Hamilton devoted six years of her 


life as a medical social worker at the University of Chicago Clinic. For three years she served on the staff of 
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Union Hospital School of Nursing, teaching psychiatry, psychology and sociology. 

In 1950 (after several years of professional psychiatric service, and many years of organizational 
experience in the health and welfare field and the arts) a small group of interested citizens in Terre Haute 
approached Katherine Hamilton and explained to her their efforts to create a Vigo County Mental Hygiene Society. 
She readily accepted the challenge placed before her to help create a band of interested citizens who would stand 
up and speak on behalf of the mentally ill. 

Before the year ended there was a Vigo County Mental Hygiene Society, later to be called the Vigo County 
Association for Mental Health. 


PATIENT JAILING... 

Furtive night visits to the county jail by relatives too ashamed to let the world know their burden had been 
a common occurrence. Thanks to the efforts of Katherine Hamilton to eliminate the problem of jailing the 
mentally ill, this became a part of the passing scene in Vigo County. 

She found that in 1951 the average stay of a mentally ill person in the county jail was 35 days. She was 
publicly rebuked when she suggested security rooms be added to general hospitals, where mental patients could 
be under proper medical supervision while they were awaiting commitment to a state hospital. City officials said 
this was too costly. But Katie was not ready to take “no” for an answer. Investigations disclosed that county 
monies were allocated to hire special security guards to watch the patients while they were confined to jail. This, 
she found, was far more expensive than the addition of security rooms to existing hospitals. She raised the 
money to equip rooms in the two general hospitals. 

Because of her work, needless heartaches were spared many families who didn’t want others to know 
their loved ones were in jail like common criminals, when they really needed institutional mental care. She knew 
what others did not, that patients know they are in jail and not in a hospital; and that this often leaves them with 
memory scars, even after treatment, even in recovery. Even more important is the fact that these people get early 
treatment, something they need desperately. Not only did she make possible security rooms in general hospitals 
and help raise the money to remodel and equip them, but she found ways to slash the red tape involved in 


committing a patient to a State institution. 


CHARTERED BUS SERVICE... 

She found that relatives of patients without cars could not visit their patients in Logansport because of the 
expense and the long travel time. Using public transportation, relatives had to leave before 4:00 a.m., travel to 
Indianapolis, then transfer at that point to a bus to Logansport. With only about two hours time available for 


visiting, they would return to their homes after midnight. Elderly people especially found this exhausting. 
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Patients also had trip difficulties when it came to going to and from the hospital on furloughs or back to the 


hospital for routine check-ups. 

To Katherine Hamilton the solution was evident. Why not charter a bus on a regular basis to transport 
friends and relatives and patients? She discovered that, using public transportation, the cost was $12.00 for a 
round-trip ticket. By negotiating with the bus company, she brought the cost down to $4.00 per passenger on the 
chartered bus. She said, “We had no idea how many passengers this project would draw, but after several 
months’ experience with monthly trips to one hospital, we can state the adventure is an unqualified success. On 
some trips we have had to turn down eight or ten would-be passengers. Relatives with little or no means are taken 
without charge, or they pay what they can. The fares are often defrayed by the sponsors, who contribute $4.00 
toward an individual passenger’s ticket. The Mental Health Association bus leaves the local station at the 
convenient hour of 8:30 a.m. and arrives at the hospital at 12:15 p.m. Relatives can visit with patients until 4:00 
and are back home by 7:15 p.m. 

“The superintendent of Logansport State Hospital and his entire staff have helped in every possible way to 
make these trips successful. Frequently special guests travel on the bus, such as college students interested in 
touring the institution, a clerk of the superior court, family service workers, and many others who have not in the 
past taken the opportunity to see the situation in our state hospitals first hand. All have come back with a better 
understanding of the hospital and its needs and the valuable work it is doing. 

“From the passenger’s point of view, these trips are more than mere transportation. Passengers become 
acquainted with each other. They help each other and have grown in understanding of their mutual problems. 
Many have become Mental Health Association members.” 

Katherine once remarked, “In our county we welcome the opportunity this project has given us to serve 


better the group for which we organized our Mental Health Chapter -- the mentally ill and their families.” 


COMMUNITY PSYCHIATRIC FACILITIES 
During Katherine Hamilton’s tenure as president of the Vigo County Association for Mental Health, she 


discovered another immediate need. There were no facilities for the treatment of the mentally ill in the community. 


There were three alternatives to local treatment: 
1) Hospitalization in a state mental hospital. Many of those suffering from mental disorders did not 
have a severe enough case to warrant this action. 
2) Those who could afford it traveled to Indianapolis to be under the care and treatment of a private 
psychiatrist. 


3) The vast majority remained at home without any professional help as their condition worsened. 
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She estimated that if every county resident would contribute just twenty cents, a clinic could be 
established. The estimated cost of establishing a clinic was $33,000. She believed that the state might allocate 
about $15,000 for the project, providing the county residents would raise the remainder. Conservative estimates 
of the number of severely mentally ill persons in Vigo County would place the number at approximately 1,000. 
She believed that a clinic might go a long way toward early detection of cases, which otherwise might develop into 
increasingly serious conditions. 

She had a quasi-penal institution for juveniles remodeled into premises for the Vigo County Clinic where 
youngsters could go voluntarily instead of being brought involuntarily later on for unavailing punishment. 

Because of her efforts, mothers have been able to remain at home, caring for their families, instead of 
being shipped off to a state institution, and fathers who were undergoing treatment stayed in the community and 


on the job, thereby remaining self-sufficient, self-supporting members of the family and the community. 


ADOPT-A-PATIENT PROGRAM... 

The Adopt-A-Patient program, now international in scope, was not originated by Katie Hamilton, but she 
promoted it when she saw the excellent results. 

This program in which people assume the role of relatives of patients came to her attention when she heard 
a story concerning a patient who one day knocked on the door of a woman who had been his “adopter.” He 
introduced himself. She was a little astonished since she had just the previous week written to him at Evansville 
State Hospital over 100 miles away. He explained immediately that he had not come to ask for anything, but 
merely to say “thanks.” 

This fifty year old man went on to say that he had been in the hospital for a good many years and had, to 
all intents and purposes, given up completely any thought of returning to Terre Haute. He told his adopter that, 
once he began to receive local newspapers and her letters describing the events in his home town, his interest in 
his community and in his former friends was stimulated. He said he then made up his mind to get well and come 
home. He concluded by asking where she got his name, so that he too might get the names of some patients and 
write to them. 

Katherine Hamilton saw the value of personal contact and responsibility assumed by a member of the 
community with this tangible evidence of the value of the program. She encouraged others in her community to 
do the same. She took it to the State Association, and with the cooperation of the Department of Mental Health, it 
became a statewide project. 

An adopter must fill out a patient information form giving background material on himself, and then a 
patient with similar interests and background is assigned to the individual adopter. The adopters write regularly, 


visit the patients at the hospital, take him shopping, send money for canteen funds, and take him into their homes 


for visits. 


The program was readily accepted by the public and grew to such an extent that it became an 
overwhelming task. 

The Indiana Association for Mental Health at that point hired part-time Adopt-A-Patient secretaries 
assigned to each of the state hospitals and schools for the retarded to help take care of the paperwork involved, the 
processing of applications and the answering of thousands of questions sent to the secretaries each year by the 
adopters. 

Four-thousand three-hundred and sixty-three Hoosiers are participating in this program. Last year alone 
they sent 16,000 letters to their adoptees; 15,000 greeting cards; 5,000 newspaper subscriptions and magazines, 
$15,000 in cash for patients’ canteen books; and 12,000 gifts. Five-thousand hospital visits were made; there 
were close to 1,000 off-ground trips and approximately 500 adopters took patients into their homes for short or 
extended visits. Nearly 70,000 acts of kindness by adopters were performed during that twelve month period. 

The program became known and adopted in many states and several provinces of Canada. 

Why has this program which Katherine Hamilton promoted been so helpful? Well, in every instance the 
individual gets a chance to do something personally for a mentally ill fellow human being. This personal 
involvement may be a most effective way of wiping out the stigma which surrounds the mentally ill. 

As an example of how one adopter helped, consider the story of an individual who had been going to the 
hospital every Thursday for two years to visit her adopted friend for a few minutes. She was told by an attendant 
that this patient had not spoken for many years, and that it would not be surprising if she did not speak to the 
adopter. Nevertheless, she continued to visit for two years, learning through the attendant something of the little 
needs of the patient and trying to meet them when she could. She provided copies of newspapers, magazines, 
socks, and many other small things needed by a person without much money. 

One Thursday afternoon when she went to call on the patient she wasn’t on the ward. The attendant said 
that the patient was in the “sick hospital.” She went to the building where the physically sick were housed, and as 
she approached the bed, she noticed that the patient had the sheet over her face. On recognizing the footsteps of 
the adopter, the patient pulled the sheet down. When the adopter reached the side of the bed the patient reached 
out from under the sheet and grasped her hand and held it against her cheek. She looked up at her adopter and 
said, “I knew you would come.” 

Katherine Hamilton was especially happy to be able to help develop a program in which an individual 
undertakes some personal responsibility for a human being in need. In this day when charity tends to become 
“mechanized” and many of the humane and decent things that people used to have to do have now become the 


special province of professionally trained people, these opportunities for personal concern are especially valuable. 
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HER CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STATE ASSOCIATION... 

The enthusiasm, the ability, the determination, the success of Katie Hamilton was recognized early by the 
Nominating Committee of the Indiana Association for Mental Health. She served on the Board of Directors and 
the Executive Committee. At the time of her death she was serving as secretary of the Association. 

She spearheaded many changes in philosophy and programs of the Association and was a major force in 
the successful reorganization of the Association in 1951. 

The original Indiana Society for Mental Hygiene was established in 1916. Along with a few other state 
mental health associations it did not meet with organizational success. In 1948 following World War II, when it 
practically ceased to exist, the Mental Hygiene Society of Indiana was reorganized. It made some progress during 
the next three years, but it was not accomplishing the basic purpose of a citizen’s organization, and so it was that 
in 1951 the society was once more reorganized. The will to grow had been demonstrated by a small group of 
determined leaders. Even the means for growth were provided by a series of grants from Eli Lilly Endowment 
and L.S. Ayers Foundation. 

It was at this time the board engaged the services of Joseph R. Brown as executive director and the two 
basic concepts for growth were established. First, it was determined that the function of the Association should 
be primarily lay citizen service programs with education and the establishment of clinic services secondary. An 
second, it was decided to concentrate on a grass-roots approach in the development of chapters and effective 
leadership in each county within a strong state organization with adequate funds to do the welding process. Using 
this philosophy and the work of many civic leaders including Katie Hamilton, it was not long until all ninety-two 
counties in Indiana had an active Mental Health Association, providing services at the local level and financially 
supporting the Indiana and National Associations for Mental Health. 

Katherine Hamilton joined in the creation of a statewide ten-point program with the same enthusiasm and 
wisdom she had brought to the county chapter’s activity. Although public education was considered secondary to 
personal activity, education was not neglected. Films, literature, speakers, newspapers, radio and television are 
used to present a true picture of mental illness and conditions in Indiana state hospitals and schools for the 
retarded. Career programs are presented to college students to encourage young people to enter the mental health 
field where their services are desperately needed. The Association sponsored workshops for ministers, teachers, 


law enforcement officers, nurses and personnel men to help them help the mentally ill. 


TRAINING GRANTS 
The training of psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers and state hospital attendants at Indiana 
University Medical Center, Purdue University and the Menninger Foundation has been financially supported with 


an annual budget of approximately $40,000 -- a small sum in these times -- but outstanding for a Mental Health 
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Association. 
Over a period of approximately ten years about $100,000 was provided to state government to train state 
hospital employees. This was a demonstration project to prove to the legislators that services could be increased 
through better trained people. During the last General Assembly $200,000 was appropriated for the biennium to 


expand this project. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT PROJECT... 

Obtaining Christmas gifts for patients was one of the basic personal participation projects of the 
Association with many fringe benefits involved. Over one-half million gifts have been given to hospitalized 
patients since 1951, bringing a little of the seasonal spirit of peace and goodwill to those who must spend long 
months in the hospital far from family and friends. It also serves as a reminder to the patients that they have not 
been forgotten by the world outside. But another important aspect is that it involves the mass mobilization of the 
public. Katherine Hamilton and others felt that this would be a good initial activity for each county chapter, a 
project which could be easily undertaken with the greatest expectations of success. She felt that once volunteers 
had completed a successful project, they could be guided into other areas of service including fund-raising and 


development of a county-wide organization. 


PATIENT JAILING FOUGHT ON STATE LEVEL 

Katherine Hamilton not only brought to the State Association the Adopt-A-Patient program but also the 
program to prevent the mentally ill from being jailed as she had done in Vigo County. 

She told the State Association about a mentally ill mother who was held in a local jail for several weeks. 
She talked about the hundreds of other citizens annually facing this situation which is degrading to them, their 
children and families. Discussion of this problem with hospital medical authorities revealed that it often takes 
weeks or months to undo the psychic damage done to a mental patient who has been jailed without cause. 
Although much has been accomplished this inhumane practice still persists in some area, requiring persistent effort 
to have chapters establish security rooms in general hospitals to work with judges, clerks of the court, state 
hospital superintendents, doctors and law enforcement agencies. The Association is dedicated to attack this 


problem until Katherine Hamilton’s goal of not one mentally ill person in jail is achieved. 


COMMUNITY PSYCHIATRIC CLINICS 
Katherine Hamilton was instrumental in establishing the community psychiatric clinic in her own 
community but realized that it was only helping a small percentage of the population. She disliked the practice of 


the mentally ill being isolated and being separated from children and families and being sent off to remote 
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hospitals. She knew many could be treated in the home community if outpatient services were available. She 


helped the Association organize community clinics throughout Indiana. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 

Katherine Hamilton was the first to recognize the limitations of our direct patient services. She knew life 
could be made a little brighter and that volunteers in all capacities were a great motivating force in instilling in the 
patient a desire to get well, but she knew with her professional background and experience that the rehabilitation 
of the mentally ill was basically the responsibility of professionally trained people. 

The Association had a good foundation built now. With thousands of people participating in mental health 
activities and knowing of the problems, the Association became the voice of those who cannot speak for 
themselves--the mentally ill. Through its legislative program and its lobbying activities at the General Assembly 
the Indiana Association for Mental Health has brought about better care and treatment for mentally ill children and 
adults and the retarded. 

Traveling throughout the State of Indiana, she pointed out that mental illness costs more than any other 
kind of illness -- in money, lost manpower hours, and heartaches. She explained the meaning and characteristics 
of mental health and mental and of the curability of most persons who are mentally ill. 

In one of her speaking engagements she said, “Today the first-rate private mental hospitals are turning out 
eighty-five percent of their intake in six to eighteen months as cured. Many of these people return to their former 
niches in society without any difficulty whatever. 

“Yet,” she continued, “no state hospital reaches this level of success, and the recovery rate in the worst 
institutions can drop to as low as five percent.” 

She attributed this to inadequate treatment facilities, inadequately trained staff, poor physical care of the 
patient while in the institution, as well as inadequate post-institutional follow-up. In 1954 she said that Indiana 
was eighth from the bottom in relation to other states in its treatment of the mentally ill, citing its weak points and 
telling why bad budgets make for bad treatment. 

She took her story to the public, and she took her story to the General Assembly. In another speech she 
said, “We give our citizens good free education as children, spend much tax money putting them through high 
school and college, and we lose our investment in many of them by letting them rot untreated in mental hospitals.” 

Tremendous strides have been taken since the Association started its legislative activities in 1952. At that 
time appropriations for the care and treatment of the mentally ill amounted to $1.80 per day per patient. Today it is 
a little over $6.00. This is still less than one-half the amount spent on similar patients in Veterans Administration 
hospitals, less than one-fifth the cost of care in a local hospital. 


About eighty percent of all patients admitted are discharged within one year, but over half return. The 
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improvements which have come about in the last twelve years created an illusion that our psychiatric treatment 
program is good. In reality it is good only in comparison with the dismal past. 

The Association hasn’t given up the battle. In fact it’s just beginning to fight to provide the kind of 
treatment that people like Katherine Hamilton’s sister deserves. Thousands of other mothers, husbands, parents 
and children must have the chance to return to their families and communities as well-adjusted self-sufficient 
members of society. 

In the words of a former patient which appeared in an Indiana newspaper, “I have recently been a patient 
in one of the state institutions and I know firsthand the need for more personal, trained doctors and psychologists, 
social workers and not the least of all volunteer workers, Gold Ladies and Gold Men as they are fondly called. 
Now I notice you are recruiting Gold Teens. I think that is a marvelous idea and I sincerely hope it will encourage 
the young people to enter that field of work. The need for psychiatric workers is great now and it will surely 
increase in the future. Mental illness cannot in most cases be cured overnight. It sometimes takes months or years 
but with better facilities, more personnel and cooperation from communities, perhaps this time in caring can be 
greatly shortened.” 

Katherine Hamilton contributed tremendously to the growth of the Indiana Association for Mental Health 
from a struggling handful of interested citizens to a statewide organization of 30,000 people with financial support 


from the citizens amounting to $450,000 a year. 


NATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS... 

But she didn’t stop there. In addition to serving as president of the Vigo County Chapter, and secretary of 
the Indiana Association for Mental Health, she was elected delegate to the National Association for Mental Health. 
She believed in the importance of a nationwide organization devoted to helping the mentally ill. She was 
interested in learning why the Association had not grown and she found her answer. At that time most of the 
board members of the National Association came from a small area on the East Coast. She called this to the 
attention of the leaders and she urged the expansion of the nationwide movement and demanded representation. 
Her words were heeded and through the work of hundreds of dedicated people, the National Association for 


Mental Health has grown to be a nationwide organization with citizens from throughout the country on the board. 


KATHERINE HAMILTON DAY... 

And so it was that on February 13, 1961 a citation was presented by the Vigo County Health and Welfare 
Association to Katherine Hamilton: “In appreciation of her contribution to the cause of mental health.” It read at 
the start like most tributes of that nature, but as the story unfolded at the testimonial luncheon held for Katherine 


Hamilton, a lifetime resident of Terre Haute and a dedicated civic worker, it evolved into an extraordinary record 
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of accomplishments on the part of one individual. 

The luncheon was held by the Vigo County Health and Welfare Association, and organization of social 
workers and lay people interested in the advancement and development of social service for the community. 

The honored guest was missing. She had been in Barnes Hospital in St. Louis, but her friends in Terre 
Haute and other cities planned this testimonial some months ago and Katherine Hamilton declined to allow any 
postponement. 

Along with the tributes of many who worked closely on the local scene with the small lively Katie who 
never felt that any obstacle was too great to be overcome some way or another, there were telegrams and warm 
Stirring letters from others whose association with her had been on the state level. Typical of the accolades was 
this from Dr. S.T. Ginsberg, Indiana’s Commissioner of Mental Health, “By her dynamic forceful personality 
and terrific energy she has stimulated not only Terre Haute and Vigo County but the entire state and even made an 
impact on the nation. She has originated so many new ideas in the field of mental health that all mental patients 
and their families have benefited. 

“She has served as the conscience of the people. She is the Dorothea Lynde Dix of today, rousing the 
public, rousing the medical profession, rousing the legislators to the needs of the mentally ill and the mentally 
retarded. Our mental hospitals, our psychiatric clinics, our expanded community services owe much to her. All 
of us, but especially the mentally ill and their families, are deeply indebted to Katherine Hamilton.” 

Mrs. A. Felix DuPont, Jr., president of the National Association fro Mental Health that year, sent this 
telegram: “I am happy to send a message to you on the eve of this important testimonial luncheon in your honor. 
Your untiring interest in the mentally ill and your devotion to the cause of improving the care and treatment given 
them is appreciated not only by those in your own state but by all of us in the nation who are devoted to this same 
cause.” 

The Honorable Matthew E. Welsh, Governor of the State of Indiana, said, “Friends of yours advise me 
that February 13th has been designated as ‘Katherine Hamilton Day’ in recognition of your fine work in the field 
of mental health. I would like to add my congratulations to the many others I know you have received together 
with my every good wish.” 

In a communication sent to the chairman of the luncheon, Katherine Hamilton referred to her mentally ill 
sister and said, “Do you wonder that there is joy in my heart today because thousands of other people who have 
had my same experience as well as thousands who have not have set to work to lighten this dark picture? Joy, 
because the picture is becoming lighter because of the help of warmhearted intelligent volunteers, skilled 
professionals and intensive research. 

“If the Health and Welfare Association wishes to give me a citation for doing for the past ten or eleven 


years the things from which I derived an enriching sense of usefulness, fulfillment on my own behalf and that of 
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other workers in the mental health field, I will gratefully and gleefully accept it. 

“My only regret will be that illness not anticipated by either you or me when this was discussed will 
prevent me from being in the ‘thick of things’ accepting this citation in person. With many thanks and all good 
wishes, Katie Hamilton.” 

A few short weeks later in May 1961 Katherine Hamilton, a leader for ten years in the county, state, and 
national mental health movement, died after a lingering illness. 

Joseph R. Brown, executive director of the Indiana Association for Mental Health, stated on the day of her 
death, “The mentally ill have lost a brave and tireless friend. We have too! Katie Hamilton’s intelligence and 
energy and dedication will continue to be an inspiration to me and to all who have worked with her.” 

An editorial in the Terre Haute Tribune said, “The passing of Katherine Hamilton is mourned by the entire 
community today. Her death Wednesday afternoon terminated many years of tireless work on behalf of numerous 
projects particularly in the field of mental health. Her concern with mental health problems in Vigo County, her 
belief that these problems could be solved, the energy and enthusiasm that she devoted to their solution and the 
interest that she aroused in other people have resulted in the development of one of the most effective county 
mental health associations in Indiana. 

“Katherine Hamilton distinguished herself as a person who was able to work from as essentially local 
point of view, having the firm conviction that most mental health problems will eventually have to be solved by 
the local community, but making those adjustments to state and national activity which are indispensable to the 
ultimate welfare of the mentally ill in the communities and in the institutions throughout the nation.” 

But Katherine Hamilton’s service to the mentally ill did not end with her death. It is being carried on by 
thousands of other volunteers throughout the nation who had the privilege of working with her and being inspired 
by her deep convictions and enthusiasm. 

In addition, Katherine Hamilton left the bulk of her estate to the Vigo County Association for Mental 
Health and the Indiana Association for Mental Health so that many of the activities she initiated could be carried on 
without interruption. 

As a tribute to Katherine Hamilton each year the Indiana Mental Health Memorial Foundation selects an 
individual who has provided outstanding service to the mentally ill and who has a close relative in a mental 
institution. Along with the honors goes a check for $1,000 to be designated by the recipient to the mental health 
project of his choice and approved by the Indiana Mental Health Memorial Foundation board. 

The work of Katherine Hamilton will go on as long as there is a mentally ill person in need of care and 
treatment. While she was in the general hospital, Miss Hamilton received this letter, “I thought that now during 
the Easter season would be a good time to send you this note which I’ve often thought of writing. 


“As a person who spent three months in a mental hospital, I wish to send you this note of my admiration 
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of what you have done to further the cause of better care and understanding for the mentally ill. I can think of no 


other words to express my feeling except a simple ‘thank you’ and that I do with all my heart.” 


